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expected of him, and so effect what Mr. Webster urges us to give, a sense of power 
in return for work done. 

The chapters on exposition and argument are not so satisfactory. The student 
would have much difficulty in deciding from them where exposition ends and argu- 
ment begins; indeed, at the beginning of the chapter on argument, Mr. Webster 
seems to admit that he does not know himself. This suspicion is strengthened by find- 
ing on page ioo, as a good subject for exposition, "A real partisan is no patriot," 
obviously a statement set up for attack and defense, however necessary it might be to 
expound its terms ; and so not really a subject for exposition, but for argument. The 
so-called " Brief of Burke's Speech," too, is not a brief at all, in the strict sense of a 
chain of properly subordinated premises, logically supporting a conclusion. One 
wishes that Mr. Webster had developed the main principles of exposition and argu- 
ment as ably as he did the preceding subjects, instead of diverting our attention to 
" enthymemes " and " undistributed middles." 

The last chapters, treating of the elements of style, are simple and helpful, par- 
ticularly the chapter on sentences. That great puzzle to a schoolboy, when to begin 
a new sentence, is solved beyond question of the dullest. Technical definitions, as of 
the figures of speech, are conspicuously absent, being replaced by practical directions 
for good writing. 

A most useful part of the book is the scheme of questions and exercises, appended 
to each chapter. These lists will be a godsend to teachers who want to associate 
literature with theme writing in some organic way, but do not know just how. The 
questions on books read are not meant to be followed strictly, but to give hints for 
studying any book. They are a great improvement on the slipshod philology dear to 
some teachers. Pupils will enjoy, too, such exercises as the incomplete stories or the 
sketching descriptions which they are to fill in. Some of these are very imaginative, 
and should start in the slowest pupils a train of suggestions. 

The book, as a whole, is cordially to be recommended to the secondary schools. 
Its defect, which are fortunately in treating subjects least necessary in schools, can be 
remedied by reference to such standard works as Hill's Principles of Rhetoric, or Bal- 
ser's Argumentation. Its excellencies, in tracing rhetorical principles in good litera- 
ture and then directly applying these principles to the pupil's themes, can hardly be 

found elsewhere. 

Allan Abbott 
Washington School for Boys 



Physical Geography. By William Morris Davis, Professor of Physical 
Geography in Harvard University, assisted by William Henry Sny- 
der, Master in Science in Worcester Academy. Ginn & Co. Pp. 
xvii+398. 
Elementary Physiography. By Alex. Morgan, M.A., Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics and Science, Church of Scotland Training School, Edinburgh. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Pp. vi+305. 
The second of these books presents the subject according to the English defini- 
tion of physiography, viz., as a branch of science which has as its aim to give a gen- 
eral knowledge of the earth, what is on it, in it, and about it, and at the same time to 
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be a general introduction to all science study. To carry out this plan the author has 
divided the subject into twenty-four chapters, which may be grouped as follows : ten 
devoted to physics, three to chemistry, seven to physical geography, and four to 
astronomy. Among the excellent features of the book are its clear, concise state- 
ments, simple illustrations, and a logical and systematic arrangement of a wide 
variety of topics. A pupil who thoroughly understands all that the book contains 
will certainly have a comprehensive idea of elementary science. Few of our schools 
take up all of these subjects in a one_year's course. In this country a longer and more 
serious study of each of the sciences is expected in each of the successive years of a 
high-school course. 

Mr. Davis' book is quite a new departure from former text-books of physical 
geography in its method of treatment. Its central thought is "cause and conse- 
quence " ; that is, what causes have produced the various elements that constitute 
man's physical environment and what have been the consequences of these elements 
on man's habits and development. This idea cannot be rigidly carried out, as Mr. 
Davis himself points out. For instance, the causes of atmospheric circulation are 
very complicated, and the causes of the shapes of the continents are unknown, while 
the consequences of such facts as the temperature of the sea bottom and its configura- 
tion are very remote. 

The subject is treated in twelve chapters. Of these one is devoted to the earth 
as a whole, one to the atmosphere, one to the ocean, one to a general introduction, 
and the remaining eight are devoted to the land. This seems like a disproportionate 
amount of space given to the latter subject. This the author justifies for the reasons 
that the land is the home of the vast majority of the human race, that land forms, 
their genesis and history, have been most carefully studied and most clearly explained, 
and that a wide variety of these forms can be brought to the pupil's attention in 
almost every locality. Mr. Davis' sentences are very compact and require careful 
reading and very thoughtful attention from pupils, to whom the most of his ideas are 
probably unfamiliar. The book is quite free from technical terms. The terminology 
is simple and suggestive. The substitution of "downfold" and "upfold" for "anti- 
cline " and " syncline " is a case in point. The idea that each group of forms has a 
history which may be described as youthful, mature, old, decadent, is to most pupils 
and to many teachers new. Some parts of the book many teachers will wish to 
supplement with facts from other sources. In our judgment the usefulness of the 
book would be increased by a set of questions printed in the book for the guidance of 
pupils and teachers. An appendix of general and special references and an index 

add to the value of the book. 

R. H. Cornish 
Girls' High School, 
New York City 

History of English Literature. By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. New 
York : American Book Company. Pp. '499. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Halleck's equipment for writing a history of English literature is the equip- 
ment of the teacher rather than of the scholar. He has earnestness, he has sym- 
pathy, he has that almost religious devotion to the subject which made the writings of 
the late Henry Morely good pabulum for the youthful mind. But he does not take, 
or if he takes he does not keep, the scholar's point of view. Perhaps this is not to be 



